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Fast. That’s the tendency when tires hit the worn-out cement of Old Highway 35, which 
connects Charleston and Batesville, forming a blurry line of distinction between the 
Mississippi Delta and the Northeastern Hills. At 70 miles per hour near sunset, the 
smattering of churches and meandering combines become a green and white carpet 
flashing below the orange sky. 


It's a dance. Move out wide for the extra-wide farm equipment to pass by. Ease over the 
dashed yellow to miss the small pothole before crossing the Yocona. And then it’s just 
gentle curves, first to the right, then to the left, and then take it back to the line where it 
all began as the ninety-degree stop at Batesville waves the checkered flag. 


But if you take a moment to breathe and look around the dance floor, you will see the 
Sherman Creek Country Store, almost a hundred yards off the Highway. And that’s where 
the secrets lie, where the past and the present congregate around the wooden table top. 


We stopped at the store, careful not to block the open gas pump. A door on the sign 
read, “Gone to town. Be Back Soon. Love, Dottie.” A small dog, Prissy, eyed us as she 
wandered around the gravel. Would Dottie love you? She couldn't decide. 


Dottie keeps a gun and a ledger at the counter. Gun’s for protection, ledger’s for love. 
Write your name and your items in there if you can't afford to pay right now. 


Last Call at the Country Store 
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The hills will rock you to sleep if you aren’t careful. It’s one last scream of the red clay 
region before the smooth farmland of the Delta basin takes over. Up and down, up and 
down, cars ride the rollercoaster in the haze of the summer sun between Jackson and 
Yazoo City. They fly past the highway memorials, a cross hidden in the shade of oak 
trees, a panda bear wrapped around a speed limit sign, its face turned away from the 
passing cars. 


Our roads take lives, and they take on lives. What's true and what's false? There was a 
curve near my home, an almost 90 degree hairpin turn on a two lane outside of town. 


“Be careful on Callie’s Curve,” my mom would constantly tell me. | knew the story. Callie 
had a wreck on the curve. Drove straight. Fast. In the rain. Didn't see the curve. Didn't 
move the wheel. Hit the tree. 

But that was never true. 

“| don't know where you heard that from,” mom recently told me when | questioned the 


veracity of the story, “I think the people who owned that land were the Callies. Like that 
was their last name.” 


Highway Memorial 


Oh, but how do we describe the loneliness of the last out, the heat of the sun making 
your back glow as you leave that town behind. Will your name go on the fence? Will 
the dirt scattered in the dugout fall in the soil turn into mud by cleats in a rain 
henceforth? 


Confederate Monument Protest 


Once you hit 60 miles per hour, they start to feel like a rain that somehow can't sneak its 
way in through the rushing wind flowing past the open windows. 


Splat. Splat. Splat. Splat. Yellow, brown, red. A kaleidoscope of lives lost on a cool 
Mississippi two lane. 


You go faster. 70 miles per hour. The pace quickens, the rhythm line of Charley Crockett 
moves faster. 


| just want better, and I'm about to break on through. Baby I'm working. Baby I'm — 


The sound won't penetrate those trees, that dark vanguard of everything you need 
to know and everything you wish you never had to know. 


“| DON'T HATE IT! | DON'T HATE IT!” you shout. But this isn’t Harvard, this isn’t Faulkner. 
Can you fix it? Can you outrun the headlights? Or are you just another passerby, a set of 
headlights who will never see, disappearing as the navy turns black turns gold. The bugs 


stop flying into the windshield. The cell tower is out of reach, only the midnight preachings 
of a long-dead southern preacher boom over the local station. If you don’t hate it, run fast. 


Natchez Night Run 


There are four teenagers sitting by the lifeguard chair. Dog days, | think as | wait for my 
order at the Bumper's Drive-In down the road. A loud road, a quiet road, it all depends 
on what you're listening for. The crows circling the dead possum at the yellow line? The 
motorcycle club on their Sunday evening ride? The black exhaust smoke hazes the 
American flags waving from the back of their seats. 


A car full of three teenage girls pulls into the stall next to me, a cacophony of Olivia Rodrigo 
slipping through the cracked driver's side window. We make eye contact before a shout cuts 
through the air to rival the waiter’s crackling voice coming through the intercom asking 
for their order, and I'm pulled in reverse back onto the highway pavement, the falling sun 
attached to my wheels like a string to a lightbulb in the back corner of a shotgun home. 


“Gotta get ‘em before he gets older and starts beating me,” dad tells me as he takes a 
shot over his son’s extending arm. | watch them dance while the sun falls below the rim. 
The lifeguards are gone now, their things packed into their cars and transported across 
the gravel parking lot. Two of them left alone, two of them left together. How did they 
manage that? | would see them later parked behind the high school, her blonde hair mixing 
with his curly brown locks over the console. A skunk wandered out from the cornfield and 
surveyed the dugout of the baseball field. 


The young boy steps back, runs to his left to escape his dad’s wingspan, finds an opening 
and slides his feet together before launching from the ground to levitate for a second he 
could never forget. | see the ball fly through the air across my rearview mirror, but | close 
my eyes. And by the time I’m back to my senses my headlights are feeling for the forest in 
the distance. Where the darkness of the trees stops us from seeing far ahead. To grow up. 


Nashoba County Fair 


The dog sniffed him clear to the creek. The water trickles from the quiet teacher's 
neighborhood to the high school. At midnight, thirty students jump from rock to rock, 
their Converses scratching against the graphite surface all the way up to the school to 
break in for a senior prank.The bridge over the stream means you're close. Close to 
where you've once been, where you'll never be again. 


Remember that night? The spring breeze pushed all the cars away from the baseball 
field to the boulevard. It's a sleepy town after last strike. 


Shouldn't you kiss her? The moon cut through the branches, highlighting the right side 
of her face, the blushing cheek to the emerald green eye. She's looking at you. 


But you keep walking, off the bridge’s wooden planks into the gravel parking lot of the 
pee-wee baseball fields, heading home. 


Don't go to the East Side. One good wind and the whole town grabs for a jacket. A 
standoff, cops are rushing the creekbed. No more water left. They found the gun. 
Evacuations, everybody's out. 


The bridge is lonely. Everyone lied. Gracie’s asleep, but you don’t know that. You drive 


home, zig-zagging through downtown to lose the headlights tailing you. Where could 
he have gone? The dog lost his scent at the creek. 


Opryland Calling 


Step through the gate, check your tie clip. Don’t mix the brown of the shoes with the 
brown of the anthills. The rain will take care of them in due time, washing out the hill 
we walk down, knees buckling as we stumble down the slope to the tombstone. It’s a 
ceremony, a ritual. Decoration Day in Eupora. Dad's joke in the gravel parking lot: 


You know why they have gates around the cemetery? 
Because people are just dying to get in! 


Grandpa died before you were born. You don’t know him, don’t kid yourself. But you 
were like him, you can tell from the highlighted sections of the Bible, the scribbles in 
the margins. Grab any Bible from the shelf on Sunday mornin’ before church but that 
one. He still rides with you there, shotgun in the green truck, then the white one. You'll 
feel him, in your dreams, hand on his daughter's back while she cries at the kitchen 
counter waiting for a text from Afghanistan. It's okay, mom, it’s going to be okay. 


Wake up, Wake up, now. The door is locked, not even a jiggle allowed. Run down the 

Stairs, fast. Don't leave a trace, let the sounds fade into the dusk blue. Walk away from 
the steeple of Union Paradise. The trash can by the cemetery’s full of flowers, topped 

by a used can of grease. Don’t make a sound, they'll beg you to stop. 


Jesus Is Coming 


Last call, Last call - the sun shouted as the first tree limbs began to pull it down from 
the fading orange clouds. The Main Street of Utica was no opposition for the blanket 
of darkness rolling west across the Mississippi River. The water turns from brown to 
orange to black, disguising its next twist, a slight maneuver around one town to cut off 
another, all under the watchful nose of Samuel Clemens’s ghastly turn at the wheel of 
the barge in a hazy memory. Towns like Utica hide under that dark water, our very 
own Atlantis only frequented by the dead eyes of De Soto. 


But that’s hundreds of miles away from the two cars parked on Main Street. There is 

a lone wind, an answered prayer for a segregation academy football practice several 
miles away. It whistles through the street, making the blinking red light sway as if a rush 
of vehicles is zooming beneath it, as if it’s the 1970s and this is American Graffiti and 
John will saunter by with his arm out the window looking for a race. As if that wasn't 
just a movie and as if we don't drive plastic cars. As if the car factory 81 miles away 
wasn't Nissan. 


“You ever heard of Eudora Welty?” Kevin Horne smiled as he asked. “She did the same 
thing you're doing. Went around Mississippi and took pictures. She took a picture of 
my home over there.” He said as stepped out of his sun-basked wood workshop and 
pointed to a white antebellum home. If only the walls could talk, he lamented. If only 
the wooden floor creaked poetry to our ears. As | walked up the hill to Main Street,. A 
yellow truck sped through the red-light. A plume of exhaust staining the white walls 
of the home to my eye. The whirring of a buzzsaw faded as | approached the door. 


Jackson Bedroom 


“Fickle, fickle, fickle. The mind is a fickle thing,” The street preacher muttered into a 
bedazzled, pink microphone. A dirt-stained, white towel reached over his right shoulder, 
flowing all the way past the frayed tips of his red “Jesus Saves” t-shirt. As he paced, left 
right left right as though the train tracks overgrown 50 yards away had some ghost train 
running back and forth over its track, its conductor's head out the window with blue eyes 
staring out at the main street intersection gesturing toward the man with a finger and 
the rattle of the soldiers in the train making that finger roll up and down and left and 
right soon to sway to the cadence of a phrase lost to the wind. The towel caught the 
edge of the volume knob of the speaker, turning the volume up and down like the bursting 
blows of the bebop tunes remembered in the closed-down bar around the corner. 


“YOUR mind is a FICKLE,” he shouted at me, the volume cutting out before he could 
finish. Out of our, your, their mind. 


A line of cars bounced over the metal tracks down the hill, a blur of painted windows 
reading “Ole Miss ‘27” or “Senior Year.” High school seniors in their fading glory. While 
the red light lingered, | focused on the darkening shadow of an oak tree on the fading 
white paint of a wooden barn behind the closed Sonic Drive-In Restaurant, parallel to 
the three-story antebellum makeover it belonged to, its third floor painted an orange 
bathing in the final hour of sunset before the blue clouds of dusk take over. 


An eye poked out from behind a brown window curtain, curious about me, curious about 
the shadow. 


“They know you're coming,” the preacher snorted. “They know you've come,” The preacher 
whispered. “They know you've gone,” the preacher smiled. 


He walked away muttering god, God, god, God, god, God. Giggling in the scrawl of the 
Mississippi field of mind, a field of mine. 


Quince 


If you don’t trust your hand, you'll become an imitation. Left handed, the lamplight casts 
a shadow over the ink as it crawls across the paper. This is no dance. No stroll across a 
blue-inked white page. Leave that to Oxford, leave that to Faulkner. This is a fist-fight. No 
honor, only respect in the pressure of the thumb, four centimeters above the pen’s tip. Keep 
it steady, keep it signature, or else the middle finger will step out of line, riding passenger 
with Willie Morris out of the Delta to New York. Do you want to run? 


Let the pinky dangle. Let it grab the ink from the page as it chases the rings. It won't ever 
catch up. Hell, let it touch the pen. Let it push north from the youthful excess, from the 
suffocation. Sell the farm. Sometimes you're the bat, sometimes you're the ball. Where's 
the air in between? Where's the harmony before the collision? Is that where | find my 
freedom? A long quiet and then the boom, you have to write your own, young man. 


lowa Farm 


If the stars could have spoken, if the stars did speak, | understood what they said. They 
hung just outside the city limits — a sort of quasi-frontier in the small town night. No 
people, the city limits, delineated by its dark green road sign reading the population and 
the year they came over the big hill into town in their covered wagons and disassembled 
log homes. The policeman, idling in the gravel junkyard listening to Robert Johnson's 
“Hellhound Blues,” looked a castle looming in the wooded night. 


Neon signs send pollutants from the downtown store windows, revealing empty desks 
and clean carpets up into the dark, joining forces with the smoke billowing from the 
wood pellet factory that once danced alongside the coal burning railcars on the train 
tracks through downtown to tint the formerly black sky of the Chickasaw a muddy brown 
and scurry the stars past the Tombigbee River like a big black boot stomping an anthill. 


The train bridge over the river shakes as the locomotive exits into the woods. Rust flakes 
off and splashes into the water, a surface explosion lit by a passing barge. The boat whispers, 
“Who are you?” You look toward the city lights, at your brother's cop car on the edge of 
town, and the football field where your other brother left for the war. You turn around and 
walk away, following the train horn deep into the darkness of Cotton Gin Port, the old 
settlement where the Amory experiment began. To find the beginning, to find what exiled 
the stars, to find your ghost, to kill it. 


Freedom Track 


Artist Interview - Lukas Flippo 


"American Runaway” is beautiful, affecting, complex storytelling. 
How did the project start? 


I was eight years old when I first saw them. Four black silhouettes 
falling from the rusted brown metal bridge against the burnt- 
orange sunset until “BOOM!” their bodies exploded into the murky 
green water of the Tombigbee. "American Runaway" started in the 
back seat of the car, me questioning what connects me to the 
South, to my family, to the stories that haunt our barren 
backroads. All of it is true, all of it is false. 


“Promise me you'll never jump,” mom turned back to me and said. 
Her knuckles were white, hands gripped tight on the steering 
wheel like she had seen a ghost. She pressed the pedal down to 
accelerate the car to go faster, faster, faster away from Amory, the 
rural Mississippi town she grew up in, my grandparents grew up 
in, and I was growing up in. 


“Did you jump?” I asked the back of her head, four heads bobbing 
to the shore next to us. 


Ten years later, back at the bridge, I shook that memory away, 
"Flippo! Head out of the clouds!" I turned away from the road and 
began to summit the jagged rocky hill. 30 feet up to the top. The 
hill, natural, the rocks, a man-made deterrent. A man-made 
deterrent, like the squad car headlights that round the corner 
every 20 minutes to check for silence, or the spotlight on the train 
for the conductor to see any rogue teens who made it up 
undetected. Or, before the hill, a gravel parking lot by the fire 
department training house. Two hundred yards away, it seems a 
convenient place to park and spring down the road to the grey 
monster unseen. But the cops know that. They did it themselves a 
decade before. 


We walked onto the tracks as the train roared past us and across 
the bridge until it disappeared into the dense woods on the other 
side of the river. On the bridge, I could see the entirety of Amory. 
On one end of town, Longenecker Field, its stadium lights alive 


and buzzing for the Friday night football game. I sang the National 
Anthem to my brother at the 30-yard line in 2007. He was in the 
local National Guard Company deploying to Afghanistan. I was an 
elementary school kid holding back tears as we performed in a 
town-sponsored goodbye program. 12 years later, I received my 
diploma on that field, my brother Dave in the stands. 
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Lukas Flippo Photo: Megan Graham 


Smoke rose from the wood pellet plant downtown. The smoke 
floated across the night sky, fully dissipating near the steeple of 
Meadowood Baptist Church. My grandfather was the first preacher 
there in 1968, I got baptized in its bathtub in 2008, eight years after 
he died. 


Black Cat Road snaked the shore beneath our feet. Teenagers 
parked their trucks along the road and fought in the yellow wash 
of headlights. Mom served as a lookout for policemen in the 1970s, 
I sat next to a black-eyed loser in 2nd period in 2017. 


Ghosts dance on the two lanes through town, you can run, but 
they'll follow you. They'll follow you up to Tupelo. Up to Memphis. 
They’ll never leave. These legends are built into the soil, you 
breathe them in on every Mississippi summer day. "American 
Runaway" investigates the legends of the rural south, the truths 
they hide, the lies they tell, and the effects a generational focus on 
tradition. lineage. and heroism can have on communities. 


You started a plan to escape from Mississippi (destination — lvy 
League) in middle school. 


I was 14, sitting in the corner of a country club, when I first 
encountered the idea of an Ivy League education. Four tennis 
players sat around a table, and they were discussing their possible 
college paths, which was absolutely insane to me. We were 14! 
They mainly mentioned colleges well-regarded for their 
academics, like Harvard and Yale. Of course, this isn’t the only 
way to read this situation, and I would say it’s certainly not the 
right way, but I looked at them and their nice clothes and their 
parents’ fancy cars and big homes and full bank accounts and 
thought a fancy degree would be my only way to acquire all of 
those things. I was barely a teenager, forgive me! 


I think largely due to the internet and its ability to show and 
educate me on places and aspirations outside of Amory, my small 
hometown, I felt largely othered there and resolved to leave it 
behind. I went to a boarding school for a brief time period in high 
school to give me a better shot, but I dropped out because I hated 
the restrictions they placed on me. I couldn’t leave campus often, 
and I was bogged down in academic obligations. I decided to go 
back to the high school in Amory against the advice of many 
college admissions counselors, and I focused on my ability to tell 
stories through both photography and writing. 


But the country kid and prep school drop-out was accepted to 
Yale anyway. Was it what you expected? A shock? A relief? 


That initial trust in my own capabilities over the prestige of a 
certain diploma gave me at least a little confidence when I faced 
the culture shock of moving to Yale. But I still struggled. I think I 
had 5 friends at the end of the first semester, and they all lived 
with me. When the pandemic sent us home, I didn’t want to 
return to Yale. A lot of my struggle stemmed from a cognitive 
dissonance about my own regional identity. When I left 
Mississippi, I felt distinctly not Mississippian. But when I got to 
Yale, it was my most recognizable feature. Every time I spoke, 
people would ask where I was from due to my accent. And 
suddenly, I was a representative, and oftentimes the last line of 


defense, for a state I really didn’t think I belonged in for the 
majority of my life. I found Mississippi when I left it behind. 


You started photography not long after that. Is there a story? 


I started photography because of a girl. The beginning of any great 
story, I know. It was sophomore year, and I had a crush on a 
classmate, Katy. At the time, I was a fairly shy kid, I did my 
homework, and I played tennis. Homecoming, a week-long 
celebration highlighted by a parade and a dance, was imminent, 
and my friend Davis's prospective partner required that Katy 
double date. Fortunately, Katy reacted positively to the bouquet of 
Dum Dum lollipops, and we began "dating." 


One of our first outings together (it is maybe a stretch to call it a 
date) was to a high school basketball game she was assigned to 
photograph. I brought my mom’s camera to help photograph the 
game. My mother thought this was just hilarious, as I had grown 
up HATING the camera. Most childhood photographs of me are of 
scrunched faces and hidden pouts. 


I shared the photographs from that game with the team, and they 
loved them. From there, I started photographing all of the sports 
teams at my high school, from the locker rooms to the team bus 
trips to the game itself and whatever celebration or mourning 
followed. I took something like 50,000 photographs over the 
next two years, and I was proud of many of them. I loved how 


the camera was an access badge to experience at least some part 
of someone else’s life. I could be an actor behind the curtain, a 
baseball player in the dugout, a football player on the bus. 


Do you remember a first photo that surprised you, one that 
suggested that photography would be more than a hobby? 


It was the last baseball game of my senior year. Cooper Jones, a 
high school senior and classmate, had an at-bat to tie or take the 
lead in an elimination playoff game. He struck out on a near full 


count, and he walked behind the dugout and crouched against the 
wall of the locker room building and cried into his arms. Right 
then, I understood not only the emotional and descriptive power of a 
photograph, but IJ also truly gained an appreciation for the trust it 
takes for someone to let you into their lives as a visual 
documentarian. The photograph still gives me a chill, and Cooper told 
me a year or two ago that he can still barely look at it. Photographs 
can keep those stakes alive, long after we move on in life. 


Your work as a student photographer led to work as a 
photojournalist with the pros. 


I was a first-year student at Yale, and I had become a staff 
photographer for the college newspaper, the Yale Daily News. I 
would photograph three to five assignments a week, plus I would 
contribute photographs to the sports section through my job as a 
student photographer for the athletics department. I decided I 
wanted to pursue more photojournalism that summer, so, over 
winter break, I emailed over 150 newspapers asking if they needed 
a poorly-paid summer intern. The Sun Herald answered. I would 
work there from May to December 2020. We weren’t allowed to 
return to Yale due to COVID so, instead of taking classes remotely, I 
took a semester off from school. Several hurricanes hit the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast, which allowed me to syndicate my 
photographs into national papers like the New York Times and the 
Washington Post. My work for the paper, which spanned from 
George Floyd protests to football games, won recognition in the 
Mississippi Press Awards and the College Photographer of the Year 
competition. 


In May 2021, I received the Pulliam Fellowship to fund a job at the 
IndyStar in Indianapolis. I absolutely loved the work I did there, 
and I found a huge mentor in my editor, Max Gersh. He never 
pulled a punch and was quick to critique my photographs, which I 
desperately needed as a 20-year-old photographer with absolutely 
no formal training or education. I attribute so much growth in my 
work to Max, and even now that I don’t have to show photographs 
to him for approval, I think about what he would say every time I 
am editing or culling photographs. 


How has writing worked into the picture? 


Although I loved the work, it was in Indianapolis that I started to 
have doubts about whether a staff position in a newspaper was 
really what I wanted in my life. I increasingly felt a bit boxed in 
illustrating other people’s stories. I really wanted to write too. And 
also, I found my passion for photography really stemmed from its 
ability to describe and investigate rural life, not necessarily 
clicking the shutter or telling any story that presents itself to me. 


During the summer of 2022, I worked as a rural communities 
photojournalist for the Mississippi Free Press. In many ways, my 
time at the Mississippi Free Press was the most successful 
blueprint for what I want my rural documentation to look like. It 
was the first job I was allowed to write full stories on places and 
people I found interesting. I made the full package, from words to 
photographs to videos. 


Describe the political background to your work. We are a long 
way from the Age of Aquarius these days. 


I hate the word “political” because it absolves the humanity 
behind decisions that can both hurt and help people on all ends of 
ideological, economic, and societal spectrums. Most of my work, at 
least in its impetus, fits within the journalistic tradition, meaning I 
hope these photographs read as objective. While I approach every 
photograph with as much historical and contextual information as 
I can, the last thing I want is to map a feeling onto a photograph 
that removes the possibility of empathy. Empathy is what I am 
most concerned with. I think we have lost it, behind the 
factionalism used to mobilize groups of people around these life- 
changing issues, whether it be abortion, gender-affirming care, 
racism, or gun rights. I want my work to look past that, to find the 
tradition that connects the woman working in the dying country store 


that missed the highway, the girl who needs an abortion to save 
her life, and the man who carries an AR-15 to protect a 
Confederate monument from a protest by high schoolers. Is our 
faith in each other rotten? I sure hope not. 


For several years as I was growing up, my bedroom had a large 
poster of Nascar driver Dale Earnhart above the bookshelf, bought 
by my oldest brother. One day, Earnhart showed up at his racing 
garage with a “Southern Pride” sticker on his truck, a Confederate 
flag waving behind the words. A Black woman who worked for 
him mentioned the sticker made her uncomfortable, and he found 
a knife, walked back to his truck, and scratched off the sticker. I 
think that is the South I want to know, and I refuse to believe it is 
gone for good. 


But I am not a robot with a camera. I have “political views,” just 
like my mom has views, my dad has views, my brothers have 
views, and they rarely align with one another. And I think that has 
a lot to do with how we view and interpret home, and the 
information ecosystems we engage in. I’m primarily interested in 
exploring how our formative years and regionalities play into how 
we not only interact in the present moment, but also how we deal 
with the past. Is it with truth, a fair, uninterrupted scrutiny? Is it 
with glory, glasses rose-tinted with nostalgia? Is it with fear, 
causing us to pick up and speed away when glory threatens to 
bring it back? 


Do you have a favorite image from "American Runaway?" 


The picture I consider to be the lynchpin of the project as it exists 
today is the photograph of the lone girl dancing on the floor of an 
old-time southern opry. Her head is cut off, her motion blurred, so 
she can be anyone, a ghost, untraceable and unidentifiable. 


It was taken at the Main Street Opry in Amory. For my entire 
childhood, the building sat closed and dark. It was once a movie 
theater before it was the opry, a concert venue, with a dance 
floor, that presented mostly country and Christian bands and 
my parents remembered visiting it in both iterations. I happened 
to be around town for the first event of its return in 2022. 


I showed up to the “sock hop” on a Friday night. There weren’t 
many people there and I got this photograph of her dancing to 
“Blue Suede Shoes” by “Elvis Presley.” It was a great coincidence 
that “Blue Suede Shoes,” according to Amory lore, was written by 
Carl Perkins just a block down the street at the Park Hotel before a 
joint concert he performed with Elvis back in 1955. The Park Hotel 
has been closed for decades. 


I showed the photograph as a print at Yale and told that story, and 
a good friend of mine who studies country music in her 
coursework totally refuted my story, saying the lyrics of "Blue 
Suede Shoes" existed far earlier than that night in Amory. Much of 
its structure and lyrics are allegedly lifted from a song by a Black 
artist decades earlier, the author's name irrecoverable and no 
credit given. It doesn’t surprise me, but it makes the photograph 
and its story so much stronger to me. 


What is truth and what is fiction? And by that, I’m not questioning 
veracity. Instead, I am questioning how we assimilate legend and 
myth into facts. What dies and what gets reborn? 


You describe yourself as "photographer and writer." Sometimes, 
“photographer and storyteller? Do you steer away from "artist?" 


I shy away from the label “artist,” even though I believe that what 
I, and all photographers, create has artistic value and should be 
appreciated for its technical prowess and intentionality just like 
any other artistic discipline (painting, sculpture, etc). But, in the 
rural American South, artists praised at places like Yale are seen as 
people who work parallel to society, unable to directly affect the 
material outcomes and success in everyday life. With my personal 
background, to label myself as an artist in the upper echelon sense 
would reduce my work to an aesthetic object, rather than a 
productive commentary or document (archive?). Frankly, my 
parents look at work that is highly successful in the art world 
today and say, “What the hell is that?” And that isn’t ignorance, it’s 
a difference in understanding and priorities. In the 1930s, in the 
age of the boll weevil which destroyed and depleted the soil of the 
Mississippi Delta, a farmer could look to a Picasso and ask, "How's 


that going to help my output this year?” or “How can 
understanding this help me make more money, provide better 
food, or setup a better future for my kids?” and he would be hard- 
pressed to find an answer. But he could look to Muddy Waters’ 
blues or William Faulkner’s writing or a William Eggleston 
photograph and say “Yes! That is exactly what my life looks like, 
and other people should know about it.” In my view, art from the 
American South is born from the circumstances of our struggles, 
and it provides important representation of those oppressions. 
And I think the southerner no longer views the term “art” in that 
way, partly due to the discourse-dominating genre of high art. In 
the South, I feel comfortable with the term artist as it is 
traditionally understood, but, in today’s art-world climate, I am 
not so sure. 


Your work is technically and conceptually well-developed. 
Without formal training, how did you get there? 


I have no technical training in photography. Initially, I had no 
mentors, photographers, or teachers to give critical feedback on 
the work. My first 50,000 photographs, which I made in high 
school, were given no critique. My three photography courses at 
Yale did not concern technical aspects of photography and were 
largely group critiques of work created throughout the semester. 


I credit most, if not all, of my growth in photography to Max Gersh, 
my photo editor at the JndyStar, and Alyssa Newton, the 
photojournalist I worked with at the Sun Herald. 


Analog or digital? If both, do you have a preference? 


Both! The photographs in this issue are nearly half and half digital 
and analog. I greatly prefer the process of analog, but I can’t 
consistently afford to shoot a large amount of film. And I feel more 
comfortable guaranteeing the quality of the outcome when I 
approach a situation with a digital camera. But when film works, 
oh boy! Specifically for this project, I used a large amount of 
expired Kodak Versatility 400. It gives a pronounced grain, and the 
colors have a sort of nostalgic, drugstore quality to them that fits 
the ethos of a project on memory and legend in the South. 


There is both color and mono on your site. When do you choose 
black and white? 


I very rarely photograph in black and white anymore, primarily 
because I initially used it as a crutch. I started photography in 
dimly lit sports fields and gymnasiums at rural Mississippi high 
schools with beginner digital cameras. Most of the photographs 
were taken at ISOs which made the colors fall apart, so I would 
convert them to black and white. This led to a real lack of 
understanding as to how to use color in my photographs. 
Nowadays, I prefer color, unless the project’s aim calls for black and 
white. For example, I spent the first year of college photographing 
parties, which at Yale were often extreme displays of wealth and 
power, for a project named “The Roaring 20s.” It is wealth and 
power losing social capital as more people like me enter the college 
sphere, so I wanted to portray these parties as both regal, 
antiquated, and out-of-touch with the direction of the school. 


Having logged a lot of miles already, is there a dream project 
that you see in your future? 


I hope to one day ride a barge all the way down the Mississippi 
River! I have always been interested in the dividing line it draws, 
and the economic mobility it has historically provided. I think the 
photographs would fit nicely into "American Runaway." 


Thanks very much, Lukas! Share links where we can stay in 
touch with you and your work? 


You can find more of my work at www.lukasflippophoto.com, or 

on my Instagram at @lukas_flippo (www.instagram.com/lukas-flippo). 
Please feel free to drop me a line with inquiries and feedback about 
"American Runaway" at lukas (dot) flippo (at) yale (dot) edu 


This Issue in Print 
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Visit www.magcloud.com to buy this issue of 
Dek Unu Magazine in paperback - full color, 38 pages, 
perfect-bound in gloss cover stock. 

Please click here. 


Print sales support the artists and 
keep Dek Unu advertising-free. 
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